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Church's retardative policy in New Spain, but on the whole the work 
is done in an impartial and scholarly manner, and reflects credit upon 
the University of California, where the author is Assistant Professor 
of History and Geography. The volume has no index. 



Undercurrents in American Politics. By Arthur Twining Hadley, 
President of Yale University. Yale University Press, 1915. 
Pp. xii + 186. 

In the spring of 1914, President Harley delivered the Ford Lectures 
at the University of Oxford, and the Barbour-Page Lectures at the 
University of Virginia. The first three dealt with the general subject 
of " Property and Democracy," the second three with " Political Me- 
thods Old and New." Both groups have been combined to form the 
present volume. As the author remarks in the preface, the entire six 
might have been appropriately entitled, " Extra-Constitutional Govern- 
ment in the United States." Taken together they present in brief 
compass a remarkably comprehensive survey of the working of some 
of the most important economic and political forces in American history. 

The first lecture begins with the disconcerting statement that, when 
the Constitution of the United States was written, neither the nation 
as a whole nor any of its commonwealths, " was a democracy in the 
modern sense of the word." Everywhere the political and social systems 
were essentially aristocratic: in most of the New England states the 
aristocracy was based upon religion and landed property; in the other 
states it rested almost entirely on some form of wealth. Suffrage was 
confined to taxpayers, and in one state, South Carolina, the qualifica- 
tions for the office of governor included property to the value of ten 
thousand pounds. The names of the Yale students were arranged in 
the catalogue of that institution, "not in alphabetical rank, but in the 
order of the respectability of their parentage . . . Thomas Jefferson's 
doctrines of political equality were not drawn from an observation of 
the practices that prevailed in his immediate neighborhood" (pp. 6, 
10). The birth of a spirit at once national, American, and democratic, 
did not occur until after the war of 1813, when the liberal land-policy 
of the Federal government with regard to the settlement of the immense 
region beyond the Alleghanies and in the valleys of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, made possible a society of freeholders on a basis of sub- 
stantial equality. 

Although the influence of this new population made America defin- 
itely democratic, it worked no corresponding change in the industrial 
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order. " The small protection given to the rights of man, as compared 
with that which was accorded to the rights of property, is a salient 
feature in the history of every American state — and sometimes in its 
later history also" (p. 27). The cause of this anomaly is discussed 
in the second lecture, which is addressed to the proposition that the 
constitutional position of the property holder in the United States is 
stronger than in any country in Europe. The explanation is to be 
found partly in the character and interest of the men who drew up the 
Federal Constitution, and partly in the fact that the settlement of the 
Middle West enabled a very large proportion of the population to becomo 
landed proprietors. 

The thesis upheld in Professor Beard's " Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution," and repeated in his recent volume, that this docu- 
ment was written by large property owners with a natural and due 
regard to the interests of themselves and their class, so that "the Con- 
stitution was the product of a struggle between capitalistic and agrarian 
interests," may have struck some persons as unduly radical; but we 
find substantially the same view indicated in the pages of the conser- 
vative President of Yale. He tells us that a large majority of the 
authors of the Constitution were men of substance, and a considerable 
minority men of wealth, and that as a whole they viewed with appre- 
hension the tendency of some of the states to issue paper money, scale 
down debts, and treat contracts in such a way as "to render large 
investments of capital precarious" (p. 38). Hence they put into 
the Constitution those provisions against taking private property without 
due process of law, or without judicial inquiry and full compensation, 
and against legislation which would impair the validity of contracts. 
Moreover, these provisions contributed indirectly but decisively toward 
establishing the courts in their present position as "arbiters between 
the legislator and the property owner." This has been particularly true 
with reference to the property of corporations. The decision of Justice 
Marshall in the Dartmouth College case (1816) that a charter granted 
by public authority was a contract that could not subsequently be abro- 
gated or modified by the granting power, became an unquestionable 
precedent to protect the charters of industrial corporations. Some 
seventy years later the Federal courts interpreted the clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which forbids a state to deprive any person of 
the equal protection of the laws, as applying to corporations no less than 
to natural persons. Taken in conjunction with the constitutional pro- 
tection of contract these decisions have conferred upon the joint stock 
company constitutional privileges that it does not enjoy anywhere in 
Europe. Yet, as President Hadley observes, this effect was fortuitous, 
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inasmuch as it was not foreseen by the judges who decided the Dart- 
mouth College case, nor by the legislators who passed the Fourteenth 
Amendment for the protection of the Negro. In passing it may be 
observed that another clause of this Amendment which was designed 
for the protection of the enfranchised blacks, — the "life, liberty, and 
property" clause, — has been construed by the courts so as to nullify 
labor legislation. 

The second reason for the unique position of property in America 
is connected, as already noted, with the settlement of the Middle West. 
As a consequence of this example, "most of the voters expected to 
become property owners; this made them regard any restriction of the 
rights of property as undesirable" (p. 64). During the last quarter 
of a century, however, many laws have been passed for the control of 
corporations, the protection of labor, and the regulation of industry 
generally. They have had their origin in the belief of the small prop- 
erty owners, chiefly the farmers, that the power of monopolistic cor- 
porations and of the railroads had been exercised oppressively, and in 
the conviction fostered by the labor unions that the vast majority of 
the wage earners can no longer hope to become property holders in any 
important degree. 

The second series of lectures treats of the growth of party machinery, 
the reaction against the machine, and the seat of political power today. 
The author sketches rapidly the rise of parties ; their control of govern- 
ment through nominations dictated by the practical politicians; the 
part played by the spoils of office and the influences of privileged 
wealth; the attempts to overthrow this system by the separation of 
national from local issues, popular election of Senators, civil service, 
the direct primary, the initiative, the referendum, and the recall. In 
the opinion of President Hadley, the main reason why the last four 
devices have not been so successful as anticipated in abating the abuses 
of machine politics, is the fundamental fact that " unorganized public 
opinion is ineffective." These devices will not work automatically. 
They tend to align the voters into relatively small and numerous groups, 
and the group that is best organized will dominate. With the politician 
shorn of his ancient power to organize public opinion, that function has 
been assumed by the newspapers, which are the real seat of power today. 
While this control is in many ways superior to that of the machine 
politician, it involves dangers of its own: organized emotion rather 
than organized opinion, excessive and unfair criticism ; and an assump- 
tion of omniscience. The volume concludes with the observation that 
the two supremely important requisites for combining popular sover- 
eignty with efficient government are: intelligent voting by the whole 
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people on those matters which public opinion is competent to decide; 
and a willingness to leave to "the specialist matters which can only be 
decided by the specialist." 

The reader who is neither reactionary nor radical will probably find 
himself in agreement with almost all the judgments that the author 
passes upon the political events, institutions, and developments which 
he discusses in this volume. But the chief value of the book is as a 
historical summary. It probably contains more vital and timely political 
history than any other American volume of the same size. The dis- 
criminating reader who has hitherto been unaware of the part played 
by the economic factor in our political existence and development, will 
discover with something of a shock that the historical works upon 
which he has been educated have been rather defective. Whether or 
not we subscribe to Professor Becker's prophecy, that " American history 
will shortly be rewritten along economic lines," we may be assured that 
the economic factor will receive much more attention than it has re- 
ceived. "Undercurrents in American Politics," will probably exercise 
considerable influence in promoting this movement. 



History of Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa. By John L. Gillin, 
State Historical Society, Iowa City, 1914. Iowa Social History 
Series. Pp. 404. 

This volume of Dr. Gillin presents an historical study of legislation 
for the relief of the poor in Iowa. The first part contains a general 
historical account of legislation in the territory which later became 
Iowa. It covers the period from 1838 to 1914. The second part takes 
up special phases of poor relief legislation. The third part contains 
the history of the care of special classes of dependents. In the concluding 
section, the author gives a summary of the present system of poor relief 
in the state and makes suggestions as to desirable changes. 

Dr. Gillin's work is an admirable piece of historical writing. Care 
in tracing origins and skill in seizing essential ideas and in accounting 
for early forms, are displayed throughout the volume. The process of 
development of the spirit and institutions of relief and the evolution 
of laws affecting it are traced with a peculiar and effective simplicity. 
The value of the exposition is greatly enhanced by apt comparisons 
between present and past stages of the development of relief legislation 
in the state and elsewhere. Throughout the work, the reader finds very 
helpful interpretations of particular features of legislation in the light 
of the larger movement of social sympathy and the ideals of practical 



